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DOMESDAY WOODLAND 


By H. C. DARBY 


landscape has been the clearing of the wood which once covered 

the greater part of the countryside. A ready means of recon- 
structing the vegetation of prehistoric times is by inference from the surface 
geology. The heavier impervious clays presumably carried great stretches 
of oakwood mixed with other trees. Recent work has shown that even the 
lighter soils were not devoid of wood when farming first began, and that. 
so-called ‘natural heath’ had its origin in the clearing of its wood by 
Neolithic farmers. In spite of the activity of successive prehistoric peoples, 
it seems clear that when the Romans invaded Britain in A.D. 43, the main 
centres of population were still upon the lighter soils: the real attack on the 
claylands had scarce begun. Four centuries of Roman civilization left their 
mark. The Romans needed to clear not only for agriculture but also for 
other purposes, and iron-smelting in the Weald and in the Forest of Dean, 
for example, must have consumed substantial quantities of wood. But the 
total effect of this clearing seems to have been relatively small. There was 
certainly no wholesale occupation of the claylands, and when the Romans 
left Britain, it was still very largely a wooded country. We are told that on 
the second edition of the Ordnance Survey Map of Roman Britain (1931) | 
‘regions of natural woodland (dense or open) are marked and have been 
restored upon a geological basis’. In detail, this map has been criticized, 
and Professor Tansley has declared that there was probably a good deal 
more wood than is shown.! Still, it does serve to show something of the 
order of magnitude involved when we speak of the woodland of Roman 
Britain. 

By the time of the Domesday Inquest in 1086, much of this woodland | 
still remained, but it is clear that the countryside was already becoming 
the open land we know to-day. Between the fifth and the eleventh centuries, 
the attack on the woodlands had begun in earnest. Much of the clayland 
had become arable, and was tilled by the sturdy plough-teams of oxen that 
feature so prominently in the entries of the Domesday Book. This achieve- 
ment was the work of the Anglo-Saxons, and also, in the north and east, of 
the Scandinavians. It is perhaps not an exaggeration to describe their work 
as ‘the making of England’. Over this span of centuries we can obtain 
some idea of the distribution of the disappearing woodland from the evi- 
dence of place-names: names ending in ‘leah’, ‘hurst’, ‘holt’ and the like 
indicate either woodland or clearings in woodland. At the end of the 
period, with the coming of the Normans, the statistics of the Domesday 
Book enable us to write another chapter in the history of the clearing. 


( )i of the most important factors in the evolution of the English 


1 A.G.Tansley, The British Islands and their Vegetation (Cambridge, 1939), p. 173. 
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I. THE DOMESDAY ENTRIES 


The effects of the Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian invasions upon the land- 
scape of England were summed up in the Domesday Inquest of 1086. The 
inquest has many imperfections, but it also has the great advantage of 
covering the greater part of England. No earlier record is as compre- 
hensive, nor any later record for a very long time. The Domesday Book has 
long been regarded as a unique source of information about legal and 
economic matters, but its bearing upon the reconstruction of the geography 
of England during the early middle ages has remained comparatively 
neglected. The extraction of this information is not always as simple as it 
might appear to be from a casual inspection of the Domesday folios. Not 
only are there general problems of interpretation, but almost every county 
has its own peculiar difficulties. The original survey was made in terms of 
counties, hundreds and villages, but the Norman clerks reassembled the 
information for each county under the headings of the different land- 
holders. The first task, therefore, is to undo their work, and rearrange the 
survey once more upon a geographical basis. It is only after this has been 
done that we can‘start to plot the information upon a map. 

One of the questions put by the Domesday Commissioners was ‘How 
much wood?’ The form of the answers varied. The usual term used to 
describe wood was ‘silva’, but, as we shall see, there were variants. Occa- 
sionally, we encounter such phrases as ‘silva infructuosa’, ‘silva inutilis’, 
‘silva nil reddens’, indicating useless wood, but these are rare. Normally, 
woodland formed an important item in the economy of a medieval village, 
and that is why we know as much about it as we do. Almost every page of 
the Domesday Book shows that eight hundred years ago there was more 
wood in England than at any subsequent time. Broadly speaking, the 
answers to the question fall into five groups. Sometimes they state that 
there was enough wood to support a given number of swine. A variant of 
this is a statement not of total swine but of the number returned as rent 
from the wood. A third type of answer gives the length and breadth of the 
wood in terms of leagues and furlongs and, maybe, perches. A fourth type 
states the size of a wood in terms of acres. The fifth category of answers 1s 
a miscellaneous one that includes a number of variants and idiosyncrasies 
occasionally encountered in the text. 

Normally, each county is characterized by one type of entry, and the 
distribution of these types is shown on Fig. 1. In most counties, however, 
the dominant type of entry is accompanied by some subsidiary entries of 
a different character. Thus, the wood of most Leicestershire villages is 
measured mainly in terms of its length and breadth, but there are a few 
Leicestershire villages for which it is measured in terms of acres. Norfolk 
likewise contains a few villages for which acres of wood are entered, but the 
wood of the great majority of Norfolk villages is measured in terms of swine. 
These variations between county and county, and within each county, 
throw some light upon the process of the survey. Separate bodies of com- 
missioners visited different groups of counties, and the returns of their 
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respective circuits seem to be marked by general differences of phraseology. 
But in reconstructing these different circuits, the evidence of the wood 
entries has to be considered in relation to other differences between county 
and county. 


DOMESDAY WOODLAND 
MAIN TYPES OF ENTRIES 


The dominant type ts 
entered for each county ; 
where a subsidiary type 
is important it is indicated 


in brackets. 


S Swine Totals 
Swine Rents 
Linear Dimensions 
Acres 
Miscellaneous 


50 Miles 





Fig. 1. England: Distribution of types of wood entries. | 


IJ. SwiINE TOTALS 


Wood formed an important item in the economy of the eleventh century 
because its acorns and beech-mast provided food for swine. Some indica- 
tion of this importance may be seen from the prominence given to mast- 
bearing woods in the laws of Ine (¢. a.p. 694) and in other Anglo-Saxon 
documents. In post-Domesday times, document after document also bears 
witness to this importance. In the Domesday Book itself different phrases 
are used to indicate the number of swine. The normal formula is ‘wood for 
x swine’—silva ad x porcos, silva de x porcis or just silva x porcos. In the Shrop- 
shire swine entries, the usual formula is ‘wood for fattening (zncrassandis) x 
swine’, and there are many other variations. ‘The number of swine thus 
recorded ranges from just a few (one, two or three) up to many hundreds, 
and occasionally to over a thousand: there were even some villages with 
wood for over 2000 swine. The large entries are given in round numbers 
that may indicate estimates rather than definite numbers, but, on the 
other hand, the many instances of detailed figures (1, 3, 19, 47) suggest 
exactness. Occasionally the precision is carried to great lengths: at 
Strincham in Norfolk there were two sokemen who had ‘wood for 18 swine 
and two-thirds of another’. 
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It is interesting to note that one of the earliest attempts to map the data 
of the Domesday Book seems to be J. H. Round’s attempt to plot the swine 
entries of Essex in 1903. It is true that he did not print a ies but he 
certainly had one in mind. 


The only way [he wrote] in which to gauge the distribution of woodland at the 
time of King Edward’s death is to mark down on a map of the county the amount, 
reckoned in swine, as given for each parish. The results of this tedious process are 
of interest if treated with that caution which is always so essential in dealing with 
Domesday figures. When one finds such estimates as 100, 500, 1000 frequently 
made, it is obvious that the estimate can only be accepted as a very rude one. 
Moreover the number of.swine has to be compared with the acreage, a most 
laborious task. Certain general conclusions are therefore the most that one can 
hope for.* 


But any attempt, along these lines, to calculate densities in terms of the 
acreages of each parish raises many difficulties. Thus the modern parish of 
Brentwood was not mentioned in the Domesday Book, and it formed part 
of the old parish of South Weald. In this, and the many other similar cases, 
adjustments to the acreages must be made. But it is sometimes impossible 
to make such adjustments with even the roughest accuracy. In the Essex 
hundred of Becontree there is a group of five modern parishes not mentioned 
in the Domesday Book—Dagenham, Romford Rural and Urban, Horn- 
church and Noak Hill. The woods, like the other resources of this area, 
were presumably entered with those of surrounding parishes, but it 1s quite 
impossible to apportion the amounts. The principle upon which Fig. 2 has 
been constructed avoids such difficulties. While not without local uncer- 
tainties, it gives a better general picture than could any density map. But 
even so, Round’s analysis must always be interesting as an early experiment 
in Domesday cartography. Iti is a pity that the map he had in mind was 
never published. 

Whatever cartographical method be. seapiel it is obvious, as Fig. 2 
Shows, that Essex was a very wooded country, and it 1s interesting to com- 
pare this map with Dr P. H. Reaney’s maps showing the distribution of 
place-names ending in ‘leah’, ‘haeg’, ‘ryden’ and the like. The wood was 
widely spread over both Boulder Clay and London Clay alike, but the 
greatest concentration was in the west of the county.? Here were many 
villages with wood for over 1000 swine, and some with sufficient even for 
2000. Miss E. M. J. Campbell’s as yet unpublished maps of Hertfordshire | 
and Middlesex show how the dense Essex woodland was continued west- 
wards. ‘The eastern hundreds of Essex, on the other hand, were less wooded, 
and a feature of Fig. 2 is the number of places with but small aS of 
wood in the hundreds of ‘Tendring and Rochford. 

Bedfordshire was another county for which wood was entered in terms 
of swine. Like Essex, it occupies an interesting place in the history of 


1 J. H. Round in V.CLH. Essex (1903), 1, 375. 

2 P. H. Reaney, The Place-Names of Essex, maps in pocket (Cambridge, 1935). 

3 See also H. C. Darby, ‘Domesday Woodland in East Anglia’, Antiquity 
(Gloucester, 1934), XIV, 211-14. | 
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Domesday mapping, because a number of Domesday maps of the county 
were drawn by G. H. Fowler in 1922. One of these showed woodland, but, 
like that of Round, it is not above reproach. In the first place, Fowler 
converted the measurements of swine into modern acreages at the rate of 


14 statute acres for each head of swine, although he was careful to point out 
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Fig. 2. Domesday woodland of Essex. 
(The edge of the alluvium is marked.) 


the ‘difficulties and dangers of the method’.t In view of the inevitable 
doubts associated with such conversions it would have been better to plot 
the Domesday units directly on to the map. In the second place, the per- 
centage of land occupied by wood was calculated on the basis of each 
parish. In view of the fact that the acreages of many parishes have changed, 
it would have been better to use a method that by-passed this problem. 
In spite of these criticisms, Fowler’s maps marked a very distinct advance, 
and will always remain a most interesting experiment. 


1G. H. Fowler, si cl in 1086 (Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, 
1922), p. 107. 
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Norfolk was yet another county for which wood was reckoned in terms 
of swine, but it was a much less heavily wooded county than either Essex 
or Bedfordshire. The most notable feature of Fig. 3 is the concentration of 
wood on the medium soils of mid-Norfolk where there were many villages 
each with wood sufficient to feed several hundred swine, some with enough 
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Fig. 3. Domesday woodland of Norfolk. 
(The edge of the affuvium is marked.) 


even for a thousand. These medium soils continue south-eastwards in a belt 
to the southern boundary of the county, and we might, perhaps, expect the 
wood cover in this southern area to have been more dense than it apparently 
was. The Domesday population and plough-team maps, however, show 
that the district to the south of Norwich was a closely settled arable area, 
and the absence of dense wood is therefore all the more understandable.! 
In the north-east of the county, in the loam region, there was a moderate 
amount of wood, but nothing to compare with that of mid-Norfolk. The 


1H. C. Darby, ‘The Domesday Geography of Norfolk and Suffolk’, Geog. 
Four. (1935), LXXXV, 438. | 
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closely-settled Flegg hundreds, for example, were particularly devoid of 
wood. Finally, the light soils of the north-west of the county, and the even 
lighter soils of the Breckland to the south, formed very open country, and 
this in spite of the fact that the western area was not densely peopled. It is 
interesting to see how the comparatively dense woodland of mid-Norfolk 
thinned out along the margins of this western area. ‘There were, it is true, 
some local patches of wood here and there, but, on the other hand, so were | 
there patches of heavier soils. 

One feature of the wood entries of the three eastern counties ar Norfolk, 
Suffolk and Essex is the contrast that is sometimes drawn between condi- 
tions in 1066 and 1086. Thus, on a holding at Blickling in Norfolk, we are 
told: ‘Then wood for 200 swine, now for 100.’ Decreases are recorded for 
thirty-three places in Norfolk, thirty-seven in Suffolk and forty-two in 
Essex. The Domesday text gives no indication of the purpose of this cutting, 
but Mr Reginald Lennard has recently demonstrated that it was not 
accompanied by any extension of the arable.1 Many of the holdings from 
which wood had disappeared show not an increased number of plough- 
teams, as one might perhaps expect, but a smaller number in 1086 than in 
1066. He concludes that the evidence points not to assarting but to wasting: 
‘The tall trees had gone and with them the acorns and beech mast on which | 
the pigs of the peasantry had fed. But the tree stumps, one suspects, re- 
mained and they must have been a serious obstacle to cultivation, while 
thickets of scrub must have taken the place of the standing timber.’. In 
Essex there are a few entries that specifically tell of wasting. Wasted wood 
(selva vastata) is entered for Bowers Gifford, Fanton and Wheatley. The 
general picture that emerges for these 112 places is one of robber economy 
and not of agricultural development. Similar wasting must, presumably, 
have gone on in other counties, but the Domesday text is silent about it. 


III. Swine RENTS 


In some south-eastern counties the number of swine entered for a holding 
implies not a total but an annual rent paid to the lord in return for pan- 
nage in his wood. The form of the entry varies. Thus at Lewisham in Kent 
we are told ‘from the wood 50 pigs for pannage’; while the corresponding 
entry for Kennington in the same county reads: ‘as much wood as renders 
for pannage 40 pigs or 544d.’ There are many other variations in phrasing. 
What was the relation of these renders to total numbers? It is difficult to 
give a satisfactory answer to this question. At Leominster, in Herefordshire, 
we are told, in an unusually long account of the wood, that each villein 
having ten pigs gave one ‘de pasnagio’. There is, apparently, no other 
Domesday entry which clearly states the ratio of render to total for mast 
swine, but there are some references for Sussex and Surrey which give 
ratios for grass swine—‘de herbagio’ or ‘pro pastura’. Every villein at 
Patcham in Sussex had to render one out of seven pigs ‘de herbagio’, and 


1 Reginald Lennard, ‘The Destruction of Woodland in the Eastern Counties 
under William the Conqueror’, Economic History Review (1945), XV, 36. 
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a marginal note adds: ‘likewise throughout the whole of Sussex’. The same 
ratio is specifically mentioned in entries relating to Ferring, Elstead and 
Woolavington. At Aldingbourne, however, the ratio seems to have been 
one out of six, and at Bishopstone one out of three, but it is possible that 
both the vz and the 222 are mistakes for vi. The ratio of one in seven is also 
mentioned in the Surrey entries for Malden and Titsey, but at Battersea 
and Streatham in the same county it was the tenth pig that seems to have 
been due. Whether similar proportions characterized the use of wood we 
cannot say and, in any case, we cannot assume that the swine rent provides 
a constant index of the woodland of different places. Where, however, 
there were a number of adjacent villages all rendering swine, we may 
safely conclude that they were situated in or near a wooded district, and 
the figures enable us to make an intelligent guess at the order of magnitude 
of the wood in relation to that of other areas. 

Kent, Surrey and Sussex are three of the counties characterized by 
swine renders, and they present problems of particular interest because 
each includes a part of the Weald. The presence of very ancient English 
names in the Weald suggests that, in Anglo-Saxon as in Roman times, it 
was far from being an impenetrable and trackless waste. But although the 
repellent nature of the Weald has often been overstressed, it is obvious that 
it was not an ideal area for close settlement in early times, and the implica- 
tions of any map showing the distribution of Domesday names in south- 
eastern England are clear. The settlements in the Weald were small, and 
many of them escaped mention because they were attached to parent-centres 
elsewhere, and because their wood and other resources were recorded under 
the name of the main centre. Many of the villages around the Weald must 
thus be visualized as each having a hinterland in the Weald, or, at any rate, 
having an outlier init. Fig. 4, constructed by Dr S. H. King, and showing 
the distribution of woodland recorded under the Domesday names of 
Sussex, thus has inherent limitations. Its symbols do not represent the 
actual location of the wood on the ground. They must be ‘spread out’, SO 
to speak, by eye over the adjacent Weald. 

The Domesday Book is disappointingly silent over the colonization that 
must have proceeded from the parent centres into the Weald. The folios 
for Kent, however, enable us to glimpse something of what was taking 
place. Pre-Domesday charters show the intercommoning of Kentish 
villages on a large scale. A village, in addition to rights of common in 
nearby waste or wood, often had denns, denes or swine-pastures in the 
Weald, sometimes at considerable distances away. These were connected 
to their parent villages by drove-ways. ‘Along these droveways were 
driven the swine for whose pasture the denns were originally occupied, the 
oaks and beech of the weald affording excellent mast. Other additional 
uses of the woodlands, however, were common even in early times. The 
charters show them as sources of supply for wood for burning and building 
and salt-making.’! The total number of denes mentioned in the Domesday 


1 N. Neilson, The Cartulary and Terrier of the Priory of Bilsington, Kent (British 
Academy, 1928), p. 5. 
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account of Kent is forty-eight, together with three half-denes.! Distinction 
is made between large denes and small denes, and, also (obviously cutting 
across the other division) between denes de silva defined, maybe, by swine 
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rents, and other denes which had progressed beyond the wooded state and 
which were cultivated by villeins and bordars, and measured by the 
ordinary measures of arable land. Thus Peckham had three denes where 
there were four villeins, and Bircholt had a dene with two villeins and half 


1 N. Neilson in V.C.H. Kent (1932), m1, 182. 
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a plough. Some places once rated as denes had grown to be ontaacy 
villages and were entered in the usual manner, e.g. Benenden and New- 
—enden. But we do not know enough about the cond Gon under which the 
swarming-off from established villages was begun and conducted, and we 
cannot speculate with any certainty. Kentish surveys of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries show that denes still played. an important part in the 
economic life of the county. Putting the evidence of these and of the Saxon 
_ charters together, itis evident that the Domesday list of denes is by no means 
complete. Those mentioned were probably inserted because of some par- 
ticular circumstances, while many more were silently included in the entries 
of the villages to which they were attached. 

The Domesday Book records no denes for Sussex and only one (at Ewell) 
for Surrey, although other evidence shows that there must have been many, 
especially in Sussex. There is, however, one piece of circumstantial evidence 
that may indicate colonization of the Sussex Weald, and Mr L. F. Salzman 
has interpreted it to show what probably happened. In the northern, or 
Wealden, half of the rape of Hastings, four localities are named in the 
Domesday Book, but there are also about twenty unnamed estates which 
are said to belong to one or other of a group of places lying outside the 
Weald in the neighbouring rape of Pevensey. This group lies in the triangle 
formed by Eastbourne, Laughton, and Firle, an area which was early 
settled and well developed by 1086. The northern portion of Hastings rape, 
on the other hand, ‘was pretty certainly uncleared backwoods. It seems to 
me,’ writes Mr Salzman, ‘quite probable that, at some uncertain date, 
claims in the Hastings backwoods were allotted to such of the lords of the 
Pevensey triangle as would take them up and that this forest district was 
deliberately colonized.’! The date of the colonization was not long after — 
1011, the year in which the Danes, according to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
overran ‘Sussex and Kent and Hastings’. As Mr Salzman is careful to 
point out, this hypothesis is based only on circumstantial evidence, but it © 
does explain the curious association of the North Hastings estates with 
Pevensey. Presumably some such colonization was also proceeding else- 
where, but the Domesday Book is silent about it. 


IV. LINEAR DIMENSIONS 


As Fig. 1 shows, the woodland of the majority of counties was measured in 
terms of its length and breadth.? The normal entry reads wood (silva) or 
wood for pannage (szlva pastilis) ‘x leagues in length and y leagues in breadth’. 
The length of a Domesday league (leuca, leuga or leuua) has been a matter 
for much discussion. The twelfth-century Register of Battle Abbey in 
Sussex stated that a league comprised 12 quarentenae or furlongs and that a 
quarentena comprised 40 perches. This would make a league equivalent to 


1 L,. F. Salzman, ‘The Rapes of Sussex’, Sussex Archaeological Collections (Cam- 
bridge, 1931), LXx, 23. See also V.C.H. Sussex (1905), I, 357-8. 
2 Numerous examples of this type of measurement are discussed in F. W. 
Morgan, ‘Domesday Woodland in Southwest England’, Antzquaty eee 
1936), XVI, 306-24. 
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14 miles, but it must be remembered that the number of feet in a perch is 
obscure, and that the whole subject is complicated by local usage and by 
the existence of local or ‘customary’, as distinct from standard, units.* 
Furthermore, in his study of Domesday Worcestershire, J. H. Round 
thought that a league might well have comprised only 4 furlongs (i.e. about 
half a mile) because there he never found a figure higher than 3 furlongs 
below the league.?, Our knowledge of the measures characterizing different 
districts is far too slight to allow us to speak with confidence on these 
matters. All we can do for each county is to regard the figures as indicating 
conventional units by which relative density may be gauged. 

Quite apart from the problem of the size of the units, there are other 
difficulties: the exact significance of this type of entry is not clear. Is it 
giving extreme diameters of irregularly-shaped woods, or is it making 
rough estimates of mean diameters, or is it attempting to convey some other 
notion? We cannot tell, but we certainly cannot assume that a definite 
geometrical figure was in the minds of the Domesday commissioners. Nor 
can we hope to convert these lineal measurements into acres by any 
arithmetical process, and it would be rash to make any assumptions about 
the superficial extent of woodland measured in this way. All we can safely 
do is to regard the dimensions as conventional units and to plot them 
diagrammatically as intersecting straight lines. This objective method will, 
at any rate, give us some idea of its general distribution over the face of 
a county. Sometimes, however, these diagrams raise difficulties. On the 
assumption that a league is roughly equivalent to 14 miles, the limits of 
the wood on a Domesday holding occasionally extend beyond those of the 
modern parish where presumably it lay. ‘This may be explained by the non- 
coincidence of manor and parish, or by changing boundaries, or, indeed, 
by the fact that the length of a league may have varied in different parts of 
the country. But for the most part, the dimensions of the wood on a holding 
lie well within the limits of the corresponding parish of to-day. In some 
entries, only one dimension is given, and we are merely told, for example, 
that there is, say, a league of wood. Whether such an entry is intentional or 
whether it is the result of scribal.error, we cannot say.? Its frequency in 
Shropshire and Worcestershire seems, however, to rule out the possibility 
of error as far as those counties are concerned. Another curious type of 
entry that occasionally occurs is that which involves a mixture of linear 
dimensions and acres. Thus at Upton by Chester there was wood ‘1 league 
long and 2 acres broad’, and at Hampton in the same county there was 
another wood ‘5 acres long and 2 broad’.4 Whatever notions the commis- 
sioners had in mind, it is clear that they were sometimes trying to be very 

1 F, W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond (Cambridge, 1897), pp. 371-6 and 
432. For earlier discussions see (1) Henry Ellis, A General Introduction to Domesday 
Book (1833), 1, 157-60; (2) R. W. Eyton, A Key to Domesday: the Dorset Survey 
(1878), pp. 24-8. - | | 

2 J. H. Round in V.C.H. Worcestershire (1901), 1, 271-2. See also Round’s 
discussion in V.C.H. Northamptonshire (1902), 1, 279-81. 

3 For ‘areal leagues’, see R. W. Eyton, op. cit. pp. 31-5. 

4 For ‘linear acres’, see O. J. Reichel in V.C.H. Devon (1906), 1, 387. 
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accurate. At any rate, a number of entries suggest precision. At Folks- 
worth in Huntingdonshire, for example, there was a wood ‘6 furlongs i in 
length and 2 furlongs and 6 perches in breadth’. There are many similar 
instances of detailed figures. Intermixed with these, however, are many 
figures that suggest estimates rather than exact measurements. A wood 
recorded as being two leagues by one in size may well have been measured 
by eye rather than by hand. | | 

It sometimes looks as if these Domesday lengths and breadths represent in 
some way a sum total of separate tracts of woodland, but if this 1s so, it is 
difficult to imagine the arithmetical process that lay behind the result. 
There was a wood 5 by 14 furlongs entered for Keyston in Huntingdonshire, 
but the dimensions are preceded by the words silva pastilis per loca which 
seem to imply a scattered distribution. The same phrase per loca is also | 
found in connexion with some Lincolnshire entries, but this wood is 
measured in acres. A similar impression of a total is given by a number of 
entries for what is now Lancashire. ‘The Domesday information relating to 
this area is in a very summarized and unsatisfactory form, but this summary 
nature may at any rate throw a little light upon the nature of the linear 
dimensions used to measure the wood. The settlements of the hundred of 
Newton, for example, are surveyed in a single composite entry covering the 
main locality itself together with fifteen berewicks. The total wood is 
recorded as being 10 leagues in length and 6 leagues 2 furlongs in breadth: 
presumably this represents the sum of the different stretches of woodland in 
all sixteen places. Other Lancashire hundreds have two entries for wood, » 
one relating to that of the main locality, and the other to that of the out- 
lying places. Thus in Salford hundred, Salford itself had wood ( /foreSia) 
3 leagues by 3 leagues, while that of its twenty-one berewicks measured 
94 leagues in length by 5 leagues 1 furlong in breadth. Obviously it is 
impossible for us to resolve these composite measurements into their 
components. 

Cheshire was another county for which wood was measured mainly in 
terms of linear dimensions. Mr I. B. ‘Terrett has shown that it was a relatively 
sparsely settled county, and that its expanses of Boulder Clay carried much 
wood in Domesday times (Fig. 5).1 A number of areas, however, seem to 
have been devoid of wood. One was the infertile and villageless Pennine 
area; any wood here was presumably entered under the names of the 
adjoining villages, which certainly have large amounts of wood entered for 
them. Another area without record of wood was the sandy upland of 
Delamere; but there may have been unrecorded wood here in the forest. 
The third area with but little record of wood was the peninsula of Wirral; 
the absence of wood here is not surprising in view of the fact that this was 
the most arable and densely peopled part of the county. Whatever be the 
exact significance of the linear dimensions of the Cheshire folios, there can 
be no doubt about the heavily wooded character of much of the Cheshire 
plain in the eleventh century. 


1 I. B. Terrett, ‘Domesday Woodland in Ghee , Lrans. Historic Society if 
Lancashire and Cheshire (Liverpool, 1948), c, 1-7. . 
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The Gloucestershire woodland was likewise measured lineally, but it was 
far less in amount than that of Cheshire. Fig. 6 shows how it was disposed 
either in the Severn plain or along the edge of the Cotswolds. The Cots- 
_wolds themselves formed for the most part open country. The Domesday 
Book makes no specific mention of the Forest of Dean, but there are a few 
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Fig. 5. Domesday woodland of Cheshire (by I. B. Te rett). 


casual references that indicate its existence and its considerable size. Fig. 6 
may be compared with the map of Domesday woodland prepared by G. B. 
Grundy in 1936.1 Grundy attempted to convert Domesday measurements 
into modern acres and so obtain a quantitative estimate of the wood cover in 
1086. He then interpreted this partly in terms of geological formations 
and partly in terms of the distribution of place-names indicating the progress 
of the Saxon settlement. As an.early attempt at plotting Domesday data 
his map is a most interesting experiment, and the outline of his wooded 
area is shown on Fig. 7.. In general, Fig. 6 agrees with it, bearing in mind 
that Grundy made allowance for the unrecorded wood of the Forest of 


1G. B. Grundy, ‘The Ancient Woodland of Gloucestershire’, Trans. Bristol 
and Gloucs. Arch. Soc. (Gloucester, 1936), Lvl, 50-155. 


Cc 
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Dean. The differences lie mainly in the absence of wood from the Vale of 
Berkeley, but the Domesday entries for Thornbury, and a number of other 
villages certainly mention wood. 
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Fig. 6. Domesday woodland of Gloucestershire. 


V. MEASUREMENT IN ACRES 


As Fig. 1.shows, Lincolnshire is the only county which has its wood (and 
underwood) measured almost exclusively in terms of acres. The precise 
form of the expression varies, but the most frequent formula is ‘x acres of 
wood for pannage’ (x acrae silvae pastilis). The mention of pannage is some- 
times omitted, but, on the other hand, the phrase ‘throughout the territory’ 
(per loca) is occasionally added, and this, as we have seen, may imply 
a scattered distribution. The quantities vary from one acre to many 
hundreds and, in one entry, to over a thousand. The detail of many of the 
entries (e.g. 3, 63, 117) suggests that they were intended to be exact figures 
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rather than estimates. No attempt has been made on Fig. 8 to equate these 
Domesday ‘acres’ with those of the present day; they have been plotted 
merely as arbitrary units that give an idea only of relative distribution 
throughout the county. 
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Fig. 7. Domesday woodland of Gloucestershire according to G. B. Grundy. 


A few Lincolnshire woods are measured lineally in leagues and furlongs. 
Sometimes the woodlands of different holdings within the same village are 
recorded differently; that is so, for example, at Bourne where the wood on 
one holding was measured in acres, and that on another two holdings in 
terms of linear dimensions. There are even examples of both types of 
measurement occurring within a single entry. At Irnham, we are told, 
‘there is wood for pannage 1 league in length and 10 furlongs in breadth. 
Besides this there are 200 acres of wood for pannage throughout the 
territory.’ Can we assume that the first entry refers to a solid mass of wood- 
land, and that the second entry denotes scattered parcels of wood? 

When plotted on a map, the Lincolnshire wood entries are seen to lie 
disposed in three main groups. One is on the clay country to the south-east 
of Louth, extending to the margins of the Wolds. A second and more 


* H. G. Darby, ‘Domesday Woodland in Lincolnshire’, The Lincolnshire 
EMistorian (Lincoln, 1948), 1, 55-9. | 
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densely wooded area is that stretching southwards from Market Rasen to 
the northern borders of the Witham Fens as far as Tattershall. The greater 
part of this area lies in the Clay Vale of Lindsey; the rest extends eastward 
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Fig. 8. Domesday woodland of Lincolnshire. 


on to the Clay Wolds and southward on to the sands and gravels around 
Tattershall, near the edge of the Fenland. The third area of wood is on the 
clays of southern Kesteven, to the south-east of Grantham: this was the 
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most extensive and most densely wooded area. Kesteven is spelt ‘Chetseven’ 
in the Domesday Book, and the first element ‘Chet’ is probably derived 
from the British ‘céto’ which is cognate with the modern Welsh ‘coed’ 
meaning wood. | 

In all three areas the bulk of the wood entries were in terms of acres. 
Apart from these, there were isolated parcels of woodland, more particularly 
on the western border of the county, in Lindsey, and these, as Fig. 8 shows, 
have the peculiarity of being recorded for the most part in terms of linear 
dimensions; the woods of the Isle of Axholme were entirely entered in this 
way. All three main areas, and also the western borders of Lindsey, had 
some underwood, and there were in addition a number of isolated localities 
with underwood. In general, the underwood was more widely and spora- 
dically scattered than the woodland itself. Beyond and around the main 
woodlands stretched the open areas of Lincolnshire—on the Wolds, along 
the oolite belt that runs north of Grantham past Lincoln to the Humber, 
and in the Fenland. 

While Lincolnshire is the only county with woodland measured almost 
entirely in acres, this unit also plays an important role among the wood entries 
of many other counties, e.g. Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Nottinghamshire, 
Northamptonshire. In a tract of wood along the eastern border of Leicester- 
shire, for example, acre measurements are intermingled with linear ones; 
but they are virtually absent from the remainder of the Leicestershire wood- 
lands, which are measured in a linear fashion. In these counties it would 
seem that the smaller woods are measured in acres and the larger ones by 
their lengths and breadths. Acres are also found in the woodland entries 
of other counties, but only rarely and sporadically; thus a few acre measure- 
ments are mingled with the swine entries of Norfolk and Suffolk. Whether 
the ‘acres’ of all these various counties denoted the same unit, and whether 
that unit was identical with the ‘acre’ of the Lincolnshire folios are matters 
that lie deep in the obscurity that surrounds the history of English measures. 


VI. MiscELLANEOUS ENTRIES 


As we have seen, the dominant type of wood entry in a county was usually 
accompanied by a number of other entries of a different character; thus the 
wood of the Essex villages was almost exclusively indicated in terms of swine, 
but the wood on a few holdings in the county was measured in acres and 
even in hides. These subsidiary entries that appear in most counties are very 
miscellaneous in character. Outside the four main categories, the Domesday 
references to wood exhibit the greatest variety. Occasionally, the term 
‘nemus’ is used in contrast with the more general ‘silva’, and in some places © 
at any rate they appear to be interchangeable. ‘Silva minuta’ or ‘silva 
modica’ denote underwood or coppice; it is a feature of the Lincolnshire 
folios, but it also occurs sporadically elsewhere. There is also occasional 
mention of ‘broca’ (brushwood); of ‘grava’ (grove); and of ‘spinetum’ 
(spinney or, perhaps, thorny ground); and there are many variants. 
Individual species of trees are rarely named, but we do find rare mention 
of oaks, alders, osiers and ash-trees. Sometimes, we are told of ‘customs’ 
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or of money payments or of renders of honey due from some woods. Other 
stretches of woodland provided cartloads of fuel for the saltworks of Cheshire 
and Worcestershire; thus, in the latter county, 300 cartloads were yielded 
annually from the wood of Bromsgrove for the saltworks at Droitwich. Or 
again, ‘hays’ in the wood (enclosures for catching deer) form a frequent 
stem in some counties. 
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Fig. 9. Domesday woodland of Cambridgeshire. 
(The edge of the affuvium and peat is marked.) 


For most counties these subsidiary references are scattered sporadically 
amongst the more usual entries. In Cambridgeshire, however, there is 
a group of. miscellaneous references that call for special comment. hey 
Indicate the presence of sufficient wood ‘for making the fences’ or ‘for the 
houses’ or, in one entry, ‘for fuel’. When plotted on a map, they are séen 
to lie closely together on the western claylands of the county, and stand 
in contrast to the swine entries of the eastern claylands (Fig. 9). The 
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difference in the method of recording was certainly not due to the absence 
of swine in the west for we know from the parallel record of the Inquiszteo 
Comitatus Cantabrigiensis that there were many swine in the western hundreds. 
But, apparently, the woodland of this area was not dense enough to provide 
pasture for them, although it was sufficient for the miscellaneous needs of 
the inhabitants; there were only a few western villages with small amounts 
of wood for swine. The contrast between east and west is striking. Similar 
miscellaneous references. to wood ‘for the fences’ or ‘for the houses’ are to 
be found in other counties, but they are few in mune and scattered ‘ in 
location. 

Among the miscellaneous entries must be melded those that refer to the 
clearing of woodland. In the eastern counties of Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex, 
as we have seen, wood was certainly cut down in 112 villages between 1066 
and 1086. The circumstantial evidence of the Wealden arrangements also 
indicate clearing. The cartloads of wood that fed the salt industry point to 
the toll that the industrial demands of the time were levying upon the wood- 
lands. Iron works must have consumed more, but we are told nothing 
about this demand. Indeed we shall be disappointed if we expect to find 
many references to clearing throughout the Domesday Book in general. It 
is certain, however, that clearings for cultivation were already known as 
‘assarts’, a word derived from the French essarter meaning to grub up or 
clear land of bushes and trees, and so make it fit for tillage. But Hereford 
is the only county for which they are mentioned. At Much Marcle there 
were 58 acres ‘reclaimed from the wood’, and the word ‘assart’ is written 
above ‘reclaimed’; at Leominster the profits of the assarts in the wood were 
175. 4d.; while both at Fernhill and at Weobley, land for one plough had 
been reclaimed. Four solitary references are not much, but there is no 
reason to believe that what happened in Herefordshire did not happen in 
other counties. The general form of the Domesday entries has concealed — 
the activity which is accidentally revealed here. i 

But although clearing was taking place generally, the reverse process was 
going on in some localities. Land devastated by raiding, or by the march 
of armies, would soon become overgrown with thicket and wood if allowed 
to remain unattended. For Herefordshire again the Domesday Book 
records plough-lands in Hezetre hundred which had been wasted and were 
overgrown with wood; and elsewhere in the county there was other land 
which had ‘all been converted into woodland’. Similar growth must have 
taken place on some of the wasted lands of other counties, though the 
Domesday Book tells us nothing of it. In any case, such regeneration of 
woodland was exceptional to the main trend of the time. 


VIL. THE COMPILATION OF WOODLAND MAPS 


The Domesday information for a county gains greatly in interest when set 
against that of neighbouring counties. There are many differences in 
phraseology between individual counties and between groups of counties. 


1 H. C. Darby, ‘The Domesday Geography of: ene: Trans. Cambs. 
Antiq. Soc. (Gambridge, 1936), xxxvi, 46. 
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Some of these differences arose from varying economic and social conditions. 
Others may reflect nothing more than the language and ideas of different 
sets of commissioners. The distribution of Domesday woodland in the 
eastern counties illustrates in a clear way both the limitations and the 
advantages of Domesday mapping (Fig. 10). For Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex 
and eastern Cambridgeshire, woodland is recorded mainly in terms of the 
number of swine that could feed upon its acorns or beech-mast. In 
Huntingdonshire, it is measured in terms of its length and breadth. In 
Lincolnshire, it is measured in terms of acres, both of wood and of under- 
wood. There are also miscellaneous methods of recording the presence of 
wood; these are found sporadically in all counties, but are especially 
characteristic of western Cambridgeshire. The difficulty that arises from 
this variety of information can be simply stated. It is impossible satis- 
factorily to equate swine, acres and linear dimensions, and so reduce 
them to a common denominator. Any map of Domesday woodland must 
suffer from this restriction. ‘Thus, on Fig. 10, we cannot be sure that the 
visual impression as between one set of symbols and another is correct; 
Kesteven appears to be about as thickly wooded as central Norfolk, but 
there is no way of being sure that this similarity is a true reflection of actual 
conditions on the ground. 

It is possible to make assumptions about the relation of acres to swine, 
but such assumptions must always be full of uncertainty. The relation of 
both acres and swine to linear dimensions raises even greater difficulties for, 
as we have seen, the implications of this system of measurement are far from 
clear. It is true that a few Domesday entries tantalize us by suggesting 
possible equations. Thus at Ashby-de-la-Zouch in Leicestershire, there was 
‘woodland one league in length and four furlongs in breadth, sufficient for 
(ad) 100 swine’. On the other hand, at Crowle in Worcestershire, there was 
halfa league of wood also sufficient for (ad) 100 swine. Even ifit were possible 
to equate these two entries, we could not be sure that the relation between 
swine and dimensions was constant over a county, to say nothing of over 
all England. 

Despite these limitations, much can be gained from Fig. 10. With all its 
problems, it does not leave us in doubt about the main features of the dis- 
tribution of wood over the eastern counties in the eleventh century. As far 
as Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex and eastern Cambridgeshire are concerned, there 
is no uncertainty; and in this area, the dense woodlands of Essex stand out 
prominently. Elsewhere it is clear that the claylands of Huntingdonshire, 
of Kesteven and of Lindsey also carried substantial amounts of wood. All 
this takes us some way, at any rate, towards visualizing the face of the 
countryside in 1086. 


VIII. Forests 


In addition to woodland itself there was also forest land about which the 
Domesday Book says little. ‘Forest’ is neither a botanical nor a geogra- 
phical term, but a legal one. The origin of the word has been disputed but 
one view is that it implied an area outside (forts) the common law and subject 
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_ to a special law that safeguarded the king’s hunting. Forest and woodland 
were thus not synonymous terms, for the forested areas included land that 
was neither wooded nor waste. Whole counties were sometimes placed under 
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Fig. 10. Domesday woodland of the eastern counties. 
(The boundary of the Fenland is marked.) 


forest law. But still, a forested area usually contained a nucleus of wood, 
and sometimes large tracts of wooded territory. The existence and extent 
of these forests before 1066 is an obscure matter, but it is certain that after 
the Norman Conquest the forest law and forest courts of Normandy were 
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introduced into England on a large scale. There was a rapid and violent 
extension of forest land. The Norman kings had a passionate love of the 
chase, and the Anglo-Saxon chronicler wrote under the year 1087 that 
King William ‘made large forests for deer’. Within these, no animals could 
be taken without express permission, and the right of cutting wood and 
making assarts was severely restricted and subjected to fines and dues. An 
elaborate organization of wardens, foresters and other officials was created 
to safeguard the forested areas. 

These forests, being royal property outside the normal order, are rarely 
mentioned in the Domesday Book. The existence of some of them, however, 
is indicated by various statements to the effect that a holding, or part of it, 
or sometimes its wood only, was ‘in the forest’ or ‘in the king’s forest’. 
Thus at Windsor, in addition to wood yielding fifty swine for pannage dues, — 
there was other wood (alia silva) placed in enclosure. Portions of other 
places had also been placed in Windsor Forest: the entries for both Cook- 
ham and Winkfield refer to land:‘in the Forest of Windsor’ or ‘in the king’s 
forest’. Similar references to forests occur in various entries relating to the 
counties of Berkshire, Cheshire (including the modern Flintshire), Dorset, 
Essex, Gloucester, Hampshire, Hereford, Huntingdon, Northampton, 
Oxford, Sussex, Wiltshire and Worcester. There are also references to 
hays, or enclosures (Aaiae) for catching animals, in Cheshire, Herefordshire, 
Shropshire, Worcester, and, more rarely, in some other counties. Thus at 
Weaverham in Cheshire there was wood ‘2 leagues long and 1 league wide, 
and 2 hays for taking roedeer’ (ii haiae capreolorum). The duty of making 
these deer-hays was known as stabilitio, and it is frequently mentioned. 
Finally, a number of parks are mentioned; and sometimes these were speci- 
fically for wild beasts (parcus bestiarum silvaticarum). A number belonged to 
_ the king; others to various lay or ecclesiastical lords. 

There is one forest, and only one, about which the Domesday Book gives 
a wealth of detail. It is the New Forest, and it occupied a special section in 
the Domesday account of Hampshire. The amount of destruction involved 
in the making of the New Forest has long been a matter for controversy. 
The chronicles of the twelfth century declared that the Conqueror reduced 
a flourishing district to a waste by the wholesale destruction of villages and 
churches. Some modern historians have developed this theme of destruc- 
tion, and Freeman’s History of the Norman Conquest made much of it. But, 
on the other hand, many have declared this tale of destruction to be a 
calumny that is not borne out either by the poor soils of the district or by 
the Domesday evidence itself. It is true that many Domesday holdings are 
said to be ‘now in the forest’, but by distinguishing between those villages 
wholly afforested and those only partially so, the late F. H. Baring showed 
in 1901 what probably happened. Roughly speaking, William found about 
75,000 acres of waste land comprising for the most part infertile sands and 
gravels.! He enlarged this by taking in some twenty villages and a dozen 


1 F, H. Baring, ‘The making of the New Forest’, Eng. Hist. Rev. (1901), XVI, 
427. 
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hamlets amounting to between 20,000 and 25,000 acres. ‘This constituted 
the Forest proper, and around this, portions of other villages were taken in 
to protect the deer; these additions were mainly woodland and amounted 
to between 10,000 and 20,000 acres. To-day, the outer boundary of the 
Forest includes about 92,000 acres. ~ 


University College, London 
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